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but as members of one and the same Christian family commissioned
by Providence to govern the branches of one family. They call on
all powers who acknowledge similar principles to join this Holy
Alliance.31 The Regent of England, not being a Sovereign, was
technically ineligible for membership in the alliance, but he wrote to
his " brothers " to express his cordial assent to the " sublime prin-
ciples " enunciated by the Czar. The Sovereigns of France, Spain,
and the two Sicilies subsequently gave it their adherence. Metternich
regarded the whole transaction with cynical contempt; Castlereagh,
to whom enthusiasm of any kind was unintelligible, described it as a
" piece of mysticism and nonsense/1 and was led to doubt the sanity
of the Czar; Canning was more suspicious as to his sincerity. Cor-
ruptio optimi pessitna. Representing, in its original conception, a
noble if impracticable ideal, the Holy Alliance so rapidly degenerated
as to justify the worst suspicions of Canning. In its practical
working, after 1818, it came to mean an attempt to direct the in-
ternal affairs of the several States, by means of periodical conferences,
in the interests of autocracy and reaction.
In the Holy Alliance itself England, as we have seen, had no for- The
mal part.    But closely connected, though not to be confounded with Quad-
it, was the Quadruple Treaty concluded on November 20th, 1815,^^
between Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia.    Specifically NOV. 20,
based upon the Treaties of Chaumont (March 1st, 1814) and Vienna1815
(March 25th, 1815), this Quadruple Alliance was primarily the work
of Castlereagh.    The High Contracting Parties, " wishing to employ
all their means to prevent the general tranquillity (the object of the
wishes of mankind and the constant end of their efforts) from being
again disturbed;   desirous, moreover, to draw closer the ties which
unite them for the common interests of their people " solemnly
renewed their adherence to the Treaties of Chaumont and Vienna,
mutually guaranteed the second Treaty of Paris, and finally, in order
to " facilitate and to secure the execution of the present Treaty and
to consolidate the connections which at the present moment so closely
unite the four Sovereigns for the happiness of the world," agreed to
" renew their meetings at fixed periods ... for the purpose of eor*-
sulting upon their common interests and for the consideration of the
measures which at each of these periods shall be considered the most
salutary for the repose and prosperity of nations and for the main-
tenance of the Peace of Europe ".1   Such were the principal stipula-
tions of the famous document which laid the foundation of the
Concert of Europe, and continued to exercise a great though diminish-
ing influence upon international relations for the next thirty years.
With the principle of Concert it is difficult to quarrel, yet unless
it were carefully worked and vigilantly watched, danger lurked in
the scheme. That Castlereagh was not blind to the danger is clear
1 Hertalet, Map of Europe by Treaty, i. 372-375.